








VOL. IV FEBRUARY 23, 1930 


LENT: A SEASON OF PENANCE 


mam AUGHTERS of Jerusalem, weep not over me; but 

| weep for yourselves, and for your children’’ (Luke 

23, 28). Aye, weep for yourselves! Weep for your 

sins. Your tears must wash away the stains and the 

dust which disfigures and hardens your hearts. Then 

only come and weep with me; then your tears may be mingled 
with mine. 

Cannot similar words be addressed to us at the beginning of 
Lent? To live and die with Christ in order to celebrate the Resur- 
rection and Ascension with Him—that is the content and the pur- 
pose of the sacred liturgy. And if we would make Easter not only 
an external celebration, but live it also in our souls, then we must 
also walk the -way of the cross. 

During Lent the church reminds us in every possible manner 
that the days of penance have come upon us for the remedying of 
our many sins and for the salvation of our souls: “‘By fasting of 
the body,”’ says the proper preface of Lent, ‘“Thou dost curb our 
vices, dost lift up our minds, dost give us strength and reward.”’ 
“Behold, now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation” (2 Cor. 6, 2). It is now, during Lent, that the works 
of penance, fasting, and religious exercises have special value. The 
entire Church takes advantage of the opportunity, for the days 
of Lent are the days of ‘“‘the venerable solemnities of fasting”’ 
(Collect of Ash Wednesday). They are the days sanctified by the 
fasting, prayer, and vigil of our divine Lord and Master in the 
desert (Gospel of the first Sunday of Lent). 

The season of penance is preceded by a season of preparation. 
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A timely warning to prepare ourselves is given on the Sundays 
preceding Ash Wednesday. Lent will find us well prepared if we 
heed the voice of the Church on these Sundays. The Gospel of Sep- 
tuagesima presents the parable of the laborers in the vineyard; it 
emphasizes the necessity of profitable employment of our time in 
the service of God. The Gospel furthermore rouses from spiritual 
inertia, challenges overindulgence in worldly pleasures and com- 
forts. The whirlwind of amusements swirling around us blinds 
the eyes of our souls and sweeps us from the path of the service 
of God. Penance and mortification and austerities remind us that 
the Church is giving us a golden opportunity to return to our 
work in the vineyard of our souls to labor diligently that the 
vine may through our service of God bring forth abundant fruit. 

The Epistle of Sexagesima is an epitome of the life of St 
Paul; it is an inspiring example of the triumph over all difficul- 
ties through patience: “‘In labor and painfulness, in much watch- 
ings, in hunger and thirst, in fasting often, in cold and naked- 
ness.” His life was spent in suffering; he even glories in it: “‘Gladly, 
therefore, will I glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may dwell in me.’’ Like St. Paul we must be prepared to suffer 
and die with Christ. The Gospel gives some very practical sug- 
gestions for Lent, the springtime of the soul. The soil of our 
hearts must be prepared; obstacles must be removed; they hinder 
the growth of the seed of the word of God. Paths of indifference 
must be treated and tilled to render them soft soil; brambles of 
passion must be pruned and cleared away; and the weeds of world- 
liness and excessive pleasures must be rooted out. 

If our hearts are already to be prepared in the pre-lenten 
period and obstacles removed, then our efforts must be redoubled 
with the beginning of Lent. On Ash Wednesday we give expres- 
sion to our sorrow for sin by permitting the priest to strew ashes 
on our heads. The age of penance in sackcloth and ashes has passed 
away and we sometimes wonder how the strewing of ashes on 
our heads can mean the penances of the early Church (Cf. 1 
Macch. 4, 39; Esther 4, 1; Judith 7, 4). It is clear that we are 
here concerned with a means of expressing the interior disposition 
of the soul. We grasp at external things to express an interior 
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disposition. Holy Scripture compares man to a tree. Like man, the 
tree has life. The tree is cut down and its wood is consumed by 
the fire; man dies and his body goes over into dust and ashes, 
“for the breath in our nostrils is smoke; and speech a spark to 
move our heart, which being put out, our body shall be ashes’’ 
(Wis. 2, 3). Ashes are therefore a picture of our life. Abraham 
used this simile when God made known to him his intention of 
destroying Sodom. Abraham interceded for the city: “I will speak 
to my Lord, whereas I am dust and ashes’ (Gen. 18, 27). Ashes 
are a symbol of death and a symbol of sin, ‘‘whereas as by one 
man sin entered into this world, and by sin death’”’ (Rom 5, 12). 

Hence the strewing of ashes on our heads is symbolic of our 
acceptance of the trials of life and may be considered a public con- 
fession of our guilt. The words, ‘“‘Remember, man, that thou art 
dust, and unto dust thou shalt return’, remind us of death and 
sin in order to arouse in our hearts a real spirit of penance, con- 
trition, and compunction of heart. Compunction however is in- 
terior. The heart hardened by sin must be softened: “‘And I will 
give you a new heart, and put a new spirit within you: and I 
will take away your stony heart out of your flesh, and will give 
you a heart of flesh’” (Ezech. 36, 26). The Lenten exercises may 
therefore not be merely external; the soul of penance must also be 
there. It was with this in mind that the prophet Isaias admonished 
his people: ‘‘Is this such a fast as I have chosen for a man to 
afflict his soul for a day? is this it, to wind his head about like 
a circle, and to spread sackcloth and ashes? wilt thou call this a 
fast, and a day acceptable to the Lord? Is not this rather the fast 
that I have chosen? Loose the bands of wickedness, undo the 
bundles that oppress, let them that are broken go free, and break 
asunder every burden. Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring 
the needy and the harborless into thy house: when thou shalt see 
one naked, cover him, and despise not thy own flesh. Then shall 
thy light break forth as the morning, and thy health shall speedily 
arise, and thy justice shall go before thy face, and the glory of 
the Lord shall gather thee up’ (58, 5ff). 

Since the interior spirit of penance is the most important, 
holy Mother Church is not satisfied with the mere strewing of 
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ashes on our heads and with admonishing us to compunction by 
reminding us of death. In her maternal solicitude for her children 
she blesses the ashes with prayers which are to obtain for us the 
grace of a right spirit for Lent. 

After a short introductory chant, “Hear us, O Lord, for thy 
mercy is kind: look upon us, O Lord, according to the multitude 
of thy tender mercies,’ the priest in the first prayer turns to the 
almighty eternal God. Pointing to the penitential disposition of 
the faithful, the priest prays that the Lord may send His angel to 
bless these ashes in order “that they may be a saving remedy to 
all who humbly call upon thy name... and grant... that who- 
soever shall be sprinkled with these same ashes for the remission 
of their sins may receive both health of body and safety of soul.”’ 
In the second prayer the mercy of God is praised. God does not 
desire the death of the sinner but that he be converted and live: 
“*. . « graciously regard the frailty of our human nature; and in 
Thy goodness vouchsafe to bless these ashes, which we purpose 
to put upon our heads in token of our lowliness and to obtain 
forgiveness.’’ After this act of penance we hope to obtain ‘‘pardon 
for our sins and the rewards promised to the penitent.’’ The third 
prayer also praises the mercy of God, who is always reconciled by 
humility and penance, and asks the Lord that all who receive the 
ashes may be filled with “‘the spirit of compunction and fulfill 
their rightful desires.” The fourth prayer is again addressed to the 
almighty, eternal God, who showed mercy to the Ninivites ‘doing 
penance in sackcloth and ashes .. . grant that we may so imitate 
them outwardly that we may like them obtain thy forgiveness.”’ 

By her prayer the Church raises the ashes to the dignity of 
a sacramental. They are no longer an empty sign that only reminds 
us of penance, but they also obtain for us through the prayers of 
the Church (which God always hears) the necessary graces to 
foster and promote this humble spirit of compunction. When the 
ashes are distributed to the faithful, the choir chants the signifi- 
cant words: ‘‘Let us change our garments for ashes and sackcloth: 
let us fast and lament before the Lord: for our God is plenteous 
in mercy to forgive our sins.’’ Once more the Church ardently im- 
plores God to “grant us, to begin with holy fasting this cam- 
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LENT: SEASON OF PENANCE 


paign of our Christian warfare: that as we do battle with the 
spirits of wickedness, we may be defended by the aids of self- 
denial.”” The sacrifice of the Mass follows the distribution of 
ashes. The Church in her readings gives us solemn admonitions 
for the keeping of Lent while we pray the Teacher of penance, 
present on the altar, to strengthen our resolve. 

But not only in the Mass of Ash Wednesday do we hear or 
read texts that should move us to penance. During Lent all the 
great preachers of penance address us: Isaias, Ezechial, Daniel, Jere- 
mias. The greater number of the epistles and intermediary chants 
are taken from their books. ‘Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found; call upon him while he is near. Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unjust man his thoughts; and let him return to 
the Lord, and he will have mercy on him” (Isaias, Epistle for 
Tuesday after the first Sunday of Lent). “I will seek that which 
was lost, and that which was driven away I will bring back again; 
and I will bind up that which was broken; and I will strengthen 
that which was weak’’ (Ezechiel, Epistle, Monday after the first 
Sunday of Lent). Similar texts can be quoted from any of the 
Lenten Mass formularies. All point to the need of penance and 
conversion to God—conversion to God by regaining baptismal 
innocence, conversion by the living renewal of baptismal vows. 
The contest between the Prince of Light and the prince of dark- 
ness for mastery over our souls is ever going on—Christ and His 
adversary wrestle for possession. As this contest goes on we are 
ever more and more drawn into it. The “‘strong one,”’ the devil, 
must be dethroned in my heart, by ‘‘the stronger one,’’ Christ. 
Christ must reign in it. He will be established on this throne by 
fasting, prayer, and charity. These three will curb the strength 
of the evil one, will weaken vices and attachment to sin. And 
conversion from sin to Christ will dethrone the evil spirit in our 
hearts, expel him entirely. ‘“‘Let us amend and do better in those 
things in which we have sinned through ignorance’’ (Response 
during the distribution of ashes). 

Prayer, fasting, and almsgiving are the armor of the Christian. 
Protected by these safeguards we can enter the contest and do 
battle with the spirits of wickedness. 
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“Dearly beloved brethren, I am to preach to you the holiest 
and greatest of fasts; and with what words can I more fitly be- 
gin than with the words of the Apostle: ‘. . . Behold, now is 
the day of salvation!’ . . . More especially at this time doth it 
behoove that the minds of all men be earnestly stirred up to make 
progress . . . that we may be able to celebrate, with clean minds 
and bodies, that mystery which exceedeth all others, the mystery 
of the Lord’s sufferings . . . To restore the cleanness of our souls, 
it is provided by the healthful institution of God, that we should 
be purged by an exercise of forty days, wherein godly works may 
redeem the mis-spending of our other time, and purifying fasts 
rid us of the same . . . The sum of our fast standeth not only in 
abstaining from meats; neither is it profitable to deny food to the 
body, if the mind be not bridled from iniquity.’ 


A Lenten period spent in the spirit indicated by St. Leo will 
insure a resurrection with Christ—not only the future corporal 
resurrection, but also a true present spiritual resurrection. ‘“‘When 
thou shalt pour out thy soul to the hungry, and shalt satisfy the 
afflicted soul, then shall thy light rise up in darkness, and thy 
darkness shall be as the noonday. And the Lord will give thee 
rest continually, and will fill thy soul with brightness, and de- 
liver thy bones, and thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like 
a fountain of water whose waters shall not fail’’ (Is. 58, 10-11). 


CUTHBERT GOEB, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





1 Pope St. Leo the Great, Lessons of the Second Nocturn, First Sunday in 
Lent, 
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TWO YEARS LATER—AND A QUERY 


PON looking up a point in a back number of Orate 
Fratres I have come across an article written by my- 
self on the liturgical movement in England, which 
has lead me to consider if there are any further de- 
velopments to record. I would refer back any of my 
readers who are interested in English conditions to that article 
(vol. I, no. 11). I have re-read it carefully and I think that, just 
over two years later, I would write much the same today. Certain 
minor adjustments must be made; e. g., the Catholic Times has 
discontinued its monthly liturgical column; Caldey Notes has 
merged in the more general publication Pax, which is now a 
monthly; a lively occasional review called Order has been started 
and the liturgy is one of the chief foci of its attention; a new edi- 
tion of The Day Hours has been published and also a new Holy 
Week book, edited by the Abbot of Farnborough; and the sale 
of Mass books, particularly the excellent Simple Missal of the 
Catholic Truth Society, becomes ever more encouraging. More- 
over, there must be chronicled the first Summer School of ecclesi- 
astical music at Oxford, at which was formed the Society of St. 
Gregory for the furtherance of such music in accordance with the 
directions of the Holy See. That has taken place within the past 
six months, so it is too soon to look for results, and imprudent 
to prophesy. But it is an important step and the results may be 
far-reaching. For the rest, the weakness, from the point of view 
of a ‘‘movement,”’ is still that it is personal, unorganized, idiosyn- 
cratic, sporadic, depending on individuals, many of whom are at 
the mercy of their superiors, who may at any moment move them, 
and all of whom are at the mercy of God, who may at any mo- 
ment remove them. 





But the liturgy is not an end in itself; it is a means towards 
“the true Christian spirit.’” If we cannot show much progress in 
the public use of public worship, who can tell what individual 
harvests of virtue and grace are being reaped as the result of the 
private use of public worship? Nor is the liturgy only a means; 
it is also a fruit of Christian life, a practical expression of Christian 
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doctrine. And here I am brought face to face with what some of 
us over here are more and more thinking to be the real root rea- 
son of the prevailing “‘unliturgicalness’’ of the western world to- 
day, and of the slow progress of the ‘“‘movement:”’ Are liturgical 
revivalists offering liturgical forms of worship to those whose 
mentality makes it impossiole for them to worship in any but an 
unliturgical way? 

I take the following long quotation from a letter in no. 3 
of Order (above referred to), a letter the whole of which all inter- 
ested in the “‘liturgical movement”’ should read and think about: 


“The most significant mark of a Christian culture is an ap- 
preciation not only of the unity of Christendom, but also of the 
Christian orientation of every human activity; when the Church 
is regarded as that divine being in which redeemed mankind can 
realize its position in the hierarchy of creation, then the Christian 
approach to any problem is naturally adopted. Whether that 
problem be the making of a building, of a picture, or of a prayer, 
is of no account; in its execution the work will be signed with 
the mark of Christianity, for this is of the very life of the work- 
man. In such circumstances the art of the liturgy is most properly 
and reasonably cultivated. It is natural to the people, nor is there 
any self-consciousness in the—‘participation in the public and 
solemn prayer of the Church—.’ The manner in which it is car- 
ried out is the effect and not the cause of a manner of living. 


“With the disappearance of the mentality that produced that 
mode of life, the liturgy is found to be no longer a part of the 
life of the people. In its place have arisen those expressions of 
devotion which are to the liturgy what every modern corruption 
is to the reality for which it is substituted. There is need for re- 
form—but at which end shall the reformers start? They have 
apparently attempted to cure the disease by removing those symp- 
toms only which appear on the surface. There can be no doubt 
—any parish priest can verify this—that even to this day the 
prayer which is offered up publicly is of a nature which is con- 
sonant with and produced by the culture of the congregation. You 
may cut down their ‘devotions’ and drive them to Vespers in the 
evening, but their attendance, as a general rule, at these services is 
unnatural and incompatible with the principles upon which their 
daily life is built. It is these which must first be changed.” 


Of course there is an immediate answer to all this: prescinding 
from the question of “driving people to Vespers’ (has the writer 
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TWO YEARS LATER 


ever tried it?), there is no question but that the Church “‘drives’’ 
her children to Mass; that is, she imposes weekly attendance by 
law. Very well then. Since we must “‘have Mass,” it seems to me 
that any Catholic is entitled to insist that it ought to be ‘‘Mass 
done properly’’ and not ‘‘Mass with devotions’ or ‘“‘Mass with 
hymns’’—and there at once is a liturgical movement. 

But why does the Church prescribe Mass and not benedic- 
tion or rosary or Bona Mors? Because it is, without going into 
theological explanations, the best form of Christian worship. 
Very well again. Since then the Church tmposes Mass as the best, 
without reference to whether or not such a form of worship is 
repugnant to the mentality of her contemporary English and 
American children, it seems to me that any one Catholic is en- 
titled to ask for the next best (e. g., Vespers, Compline) at non- 
obligatory services, even though the ninety and nine clamor for 
the fourth and fifth best of popular devotions. The Church offi- 
cially provides certain things for the good of souls, and surely it 
is a serious matter that when souls seek to accept them they are 
given those devotions which the Church does not officially provide. 

I am, then, absolutely in agreement with that which the 
writer in Order says, about the fruits of our un-Christian men- 
tality and the necessity for changing the principles of our daily 
life; our contemporary western civilization is fundamentally un- 
Christian and is fast becoming anti-Christian, and in some re- 
spects Catholics as individuals always have been and are—especi- 
ally in these days of universal and inadequate schooling and stan- 
dardization of man—very much at the mercy of the civilization 
in which they find themselves. But, as I have pointed out, the 
liturgy ‘‘cuts both ways,’’ it is a means, as well as a fruit; it is 
officially offered to the faithful by the Church and, surely, should 
be available even though no one should be there to take advantage 
of it. As a layman, ‘‘driving’’ people to sung Mass or Vespers is 
not my business; but to go myself to sung Mass and Vespers is 
my business—and they are generally not there for me to go to. 
I ask for the Church’s bread, the psalmody, the canticles, the 
prayers, which I find in her books: I am offered the indigestible 
cake of less good things. 
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I deliberately use the first person singular, ‘‘I,’’ because I 
want to go out to meet the objection that, after all, I am only 
voicing a personal preference, however good a preference it may 
be. This is no answer. It is not a question of preference; prefer- 
ence comes into it only accidentally. The real point is that when 
I, or any other individual Catholic, state with regret that I can- 
not go to Vespers because there is no Vespers to go to, I am 
pointing out that something which officially resides, so to say, in 
the Church, for the use of myself and all the faithful, is locally 
missing. And this I claim to be fair matter of grievance and a 
justification of the “‘liturgical movernent.’’ To compare relatively 
small things with great: surprise (and indignation) would cer- 
tainly be expressed if a parish priest refused to administer holy 
Communion more than once a month. True enough, Vespers is 
not necessary to salvation—but no more is weekly Communion. 

Moreover, if the principle of individual submission to the 
preference of the majority is accepted, what—but for the law of 
the Church—becomes of Mass? In very many places indeed it 
would be supplanted by the stations of the cross, the rosary, and 
a “‘communion-service.’’ I have heard Catholics say, not once or 
twice but many times, ‘‘I go to Mass because I must and to Bene- 
diction because I like it’-—or words to that effect. But we all 
know that in this matter the Church pays no attention to the 
likes and dislikes of her children, whether of a majority or of a 
minority. We live in a time that is par excellence a time of per- 
sonal devotion to our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, and the 
Church does all in her power to encourage and provide for that 
expression of supernatural charity. But for all that it still re- 
mains a fact that Catholics are bound to assist at corporate wor- 
ship, Mass, some sixty times a year, whereas they are bound to 
the personal and individual act of holy Communion only once 
in a year. 

Devoted parish priests say, ‘If I had Vespers or Compline | 
should empty my church on Sunday evening.”’ It is difficult, if 
not improper, for a layman to discuss this objection in public. 
But I may suggest that it is an undue simplification of the prob- 
lem: there’s more to it than that. In any case, half-filled churches 
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could be filled and full ones made to overflow by having Mozart 
masses, with wood, wind, strings, percussion and soli, but... 
I have briefly referred to a difficult subject because it has not 
had the attention it ought to have—for it is as crucial as it is 
difficult. And those who read the letter in Order will find other 
matters for their consideration. 


DONALD ATTWATER. 
Dyffryn, North Wales 





——, 





“The whole evil comes from the fact that we do 
not love Christ enough. We do not love Him because we 
do not know Him. But He ts beautiful, He is true, and 
He ts good; and it ts necessary that the priests strive all 
the more to bring before the eyes of the wayward people 
the beauty of Jesus by means of the splendor of the 
worship, His truth by means of the clearness of their 
teaching, and His goodness by means of charitable 
works. Here we have the program of all true priestly 


action. 


“Tt ts therefore necessary that the Catholic life re- 
flect these three transcendent qualities of the divine 
Master (beauty, goodness, truth). That is how and why 
the liturgy, the sacred word, and charitable action, are 
the three aspects of the Catholic apostolate. To neglect 
one of them ts to risk the mutilation, the disfiguration 
of Jesus Christ in souls, or the formation of but an in- 


complete image in souls.’’-—-ABBE TISSIER. 





TWO YEARS LATER 








IF I BE LIFTED UP 
VIII. OF THE CANON 


HE upward curve of the arch of the Mass begins with 
the Offertory and continues on through the Canon. 
But the action of the Canon is most intense and per- 
fect. Here it is that Christ is lifted up and so draws 
all things to Himself in a spiritual, but nevertheless 

a most real, manner. If you will look closely, you will find that 

the Canon enumerates the things which are drawn; if you look 

more closely, you will see that it is all things that are drawn, that 
there is no thing left out. 

The center is the words of Consecration—words which cause 
what they express. ‘“This is my Body’’ causes Christ to be present. 
And He is present in the act and memory of offering. For the 
separate consecration of the bread and wine into the Body and 
Blood of Christ remembers the time when the Body and Blood 
of Christ were actually separated upon the cross. His death on 
the cross was the offering of Himself in a bloody manner and in 
a manner that all might see. The Mass is the same offering of 
Himself in an unbloody manner and in a manner that all may 
see who have Faith. Immediately following the words of conse- 
cration and the command to “‘do this in commemoration of Me,” 
comes a prayer which offers the Sacrifice in memory of the Pas- 
sion, Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ. This prayer shows 
the difference between the Last Supper and the Mass. The Last 
Supper was offered in anticipation of the Cross; the Mass is offered 
in memory of the Cross. The words of consecration, then, and 
the prayer immediately following which begins ‘““Wherefore we’’ 
are the center of the Canon—Christ being lifted up. Around 
them are immediately grouped four prayers of offering—two be- 
fore and two after. These four prayers of offering surround the 
Consecration, express its meaning. The two before pray that God 
will accept the Sacrifice, that He will approve and bless it. The 
two after pray that God will accept it as He accepted the Sacrifice 
of Abel and Abraham, that God in heaven will receive the sacri- 
fice offered on earth. 
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IF I BE LIFTED UP 


These four prayers of offering encircle and set off the actual 
words of consecration. And when we pray that God will receive 
the Sacrifice we are concerned mainly with our part in it. There is 
question of the acceptance of ourselves. We are certainly not per- 
fect and we are very finite. And in addition we have sinned. Un- 
doubtedly we are unworthy of association in this perfect and in- 
finite Sacrifice of Christ. Our desire in these prayers is that we 
will receive the grace to become less and less unworthy. 


The essence of this Sacrifice is offering. But the Sacrifice is 
universal. Our Lord associates all things with Himself. ‘If I be 
lifted up I will draw all things to myself.’’ So it is that around 
the four prayers of offering there are six prayers of remembrance 
—six prayers (three before and three after) which recount the 
things that Christ draws to Himself. First is a remembrance of 
the Church on earth, then a remembrance of the living, then of 
the saints. These three come before the Consecration. After the 
Consecration is a remembrance of the dead, then of us sinners, and 
then of all nature. 


In these prayers of remembrance all things are included. 
All human beings, except those in hell, are remembered, because 
everyone is either living or dead, and every one is either a saint 
or a sinner. Whether they are alive or dead, whether they are 
saints or sinners they are remembered—and helped in the con- 
tinuation of the Sacrifice of the Cross. Of course, how much they 
receive depends upon the persons themselves. People can, and often 
do, refuse the grace of God. 


The first memento is of the Church, the last of the world. 
“These good things” spoken of in the last refer to the good things 
of nature. Formerly, and in some places even today, the good 
things of nature were blessed at this part of the Mass. We have 
then the Church and the world, the living and the dead, saints 
and sinners remembered and drawn to Christ. They are offered 
to God through and in Christ our Lord. Thus all the prayers 
conclude—‘‘through Christ our Lord.”’ 


The Canon then consists first of the center, the actual Con- 
secration; then of the four prayers of oblation (two before and 
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two after); then of the six prayers of remembrance and associa- 
tion (three before and three after). 

On either side of all these are two prayers of thanksgiving. 
At the Last Supper our Lord took bread and giving thanks did 
bless, etc.—That gave character to the Sacrifice. It made it one of 
thanksgiving. So it is called the Eucharist or the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, that is, the Sacrifice of Thanksgiving. The Preface which be- 
gins the Canon is the first of these and the doxology which ends 
the Canon is the second. The Preface is a rather long prayer which 
enumerates different reasons for giving thanks—reasons which 
change with the time of the year. There is a different reason for 
giving thanks at Christmas, a different one on Pentecost. So the 
prefaces are proper to the season of the year. The doxology is a 
short prayer which sums up in a quite perfect manner the meaning 
of the entire Sacrifice: through Christ and with Him and in Him 
is to God the Father, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honor 
and glory. 

The Canon then consists of the Consecration, which is sur- 
rounded by four prayers of oblation, which are encircled by six 
prayers of remembrance, which are enclosed by two prayers of 
thanksgiving. Together with the Offertory it constitutes the up- 
ward curve of the movement of the Mass. It is the action of Christ 
being lifted up and drawing all things to Himself. 

Oo 
IX. OF HoLY COMMUNION 

The ascending action of the Mass of the Faithful begins, as 
we saw, with the Offertory and continues on throughout the 
Canon to the ““Amen’’ which ends the doxology. The descending 
action begins with the Our Father and continues till the end of 
Mass. The first part is our gift to God: the second part is God's 
gift to us. The first is an action of giving: the second an action 
of receiving. 

Catholics in general understand the Sacrament of holy Com- 
munion much better than the entire Sacrifice. In a way it is rather 
selfish of them to know so well what it is they receive, and at the 
same time to know so relatively poorly what it is they give. 
Since we appreciate the gift of holy Communion so well, it 
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IF I BE LIFTED UP 







is unnecessary to say much about it. However it should be con- 
sidered briefly in its relation to the entire Sacrifice. Holy Com- 
munion is an integral part of the Mass. To separate it from the 
Mass is to confuse sequence and to disturb proportion. Moreover, 
f there can be no other preparation—no private prayer, no personal 
devotion—which can possibly compare with the Mass of the 
Catechumens and the Offertory and Canon. Private prayers and 
personal preparation may be good and useful to some extent, but 

no one individual would be so forward as to claim he had de- 
2 vised a manner more perfect than that of Christ and the Church. 

In the prayers which accompany holy Communion there is 
> one outstanding feature. It is peace. Many times it is mentioned. 
The first part of the Sacrifice gives glory to God in the highest; 
the second brings peace on earth to men of good will. It is peace 
here on earth, and moreover a pledge of eternal peace. And to one 
who profoundly associates himself with Christ in the sacrifice of 
the Mass, it is the peace which surpasseth all understanding. 

Besides preparation there is thanksgiving after holy Com- 
munion. We have become accustomed to think of thanksgiving 
as a few moments of intense prayer immediately after the recep- 
tion of holy Communion, whereas a long lifetime would be much 
too short for an adequate thanksgiving. Gratitude for holy Com- 
munion lasts longer than fifteen minutes. It lasts till the day of 
our death, and without doubt it continues to be a theme of gra- 
titude after the day of our death. 

Holy Communion unites a person to Christ. The intimacy 
of that union is indicated by the prayer for the pouring of the 
wine and water. That union lasts forever unless we deliberately 
separate ourselves by mortal sin. Our gratitude for it can best be 
expressed by the avoidance of sin. Certainly if one appreciates the 
lj immense condescension and unexcelled grandeur of that union, he 
will be the last person in the world to break it. Our life, then, 
reflects our gratitude for holy Communion. Thanksgiving is a 
lifelong process. 

The preparation for holy Communion is the preceding part 
of the Sacrifice, the thanksgiving is a more perfect Christ-life, the 
effect is peace. PAUL C. BUSSARD. 
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THE CARMELITE RITE 


HE origin of the Carmelite Order has provided one of 
the greatest controversies in the whole of Church 
history. It became, in fact, so acrimonious that the 
Pope was compelled to impose silence on both par- 
ties without any decision being reached. Now it 

would seem natural that we should have to go back to the first 
ages of the order to find the beginnings of their rite, but in view 
of the above this is doubly difficult: in the first place we do not 
know for certain what were the first ages of the order, and second- 
ly there is very little evidence to show what the first Carmelites 
followed in their liturgy.’Certain it is, however, that St. Albert 
gave a rule to the hermits then living on Mount Carmel in the 
eleventh century, and that in it are to be found some references 
to the prayers they were to say. Moreover in those days, when it 
was a question of prayer, it was also a question of the liturgy. 

“Those who are educated.’’ says St. Albert, ‘“‘and can read the 
psalms, shall say them as they are distributed for the Hours ac- 
cording to the institution of the holy Fathers of the Church and 
approved ecclesiastical tradition.’’ The “‘approved ecclesiastical tra- 
dition’”’ for the Hermits of Mt. Carmel was the rite of the pro- 
vince of Jerusalem. This was really of Gallican origin since it 
had been imported into the Holy Land at the time of the short- 
lived conquest in 1099. 

When, however, the Carmelites were expelled from the Holy 
Land by the infidels, it was necessary for them to bring their 
order more into line with the customs of the time and the con- 
ditions of other orders, and thus they eventually sought papal 
approbation. Then, too, on account of their rapid expansion it 
was necessary for them to seek more uniformity in their liturgical 
customs than had been thought of in the freer conditions on 
Mount Carmel, when they were nothing like so numerous. In 
1312 the General Chapter of the order sitting at London approved 
the Ordinale adapted for these altered conditions by Sibert de 
Beka, and ordered it to be used throughout the order. The Carmel- 
ites have always been very tenacious, and rightly so, of their an- 
cient customs; Sibert’s work even now is still the basis of the rite. 
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THE CARMELITE RITE 


In 1568, when the Roman rite was reformed by Pius V, 
the Carmelites kept their rite since it could show the prescribed 
age of more than two hundred years’ continual use; but certain 
modifications were introduced into the calendar. And so to our 
own day this ancient rite remains the sole relic of the brief period 
of Christian rule in the Holy Land during the middle ages. Noth- 
ing has been changed.* Even the new psalter of Pius X has not 
been adopted, though every other order using the old Roman 
psalter has adopted it. And even today we find on the title page 
of the Carmelite liturgical books the words: Juxta Ritum Htero- 
solymitanae Ecclesiae Dominici Sepulcri (according to the rite of 
the Church of our Lord’s Sepulchre at Jerusalem). 

It remains for us to give some account of this rite as it is 
today. We would remark at the outset that many of its ceremo- 
nies remind one very forcibly of the Dominican rite, and go to 
show their common parentage. 

In the Mass the following points are worthy of notice. The 
priest prepares the wine with the drop of water before he begins. 
The psalm Judica is said on the way to the altar and the prepara- 
tion at the foot of the altar consists, as in the Dominican rite, 
of the Confiteor (in a much shorter form) and certain versicles. 
The Gloria and the Credo, after being begun in the middle of 
the altar, are said at the Epistle and Gospel corners respectively. 
After the elevation the celebrant holds out his arms in the form 
of a cross until he has to make the signs over the Host at the 
end of the prayer Unde et Memores. The Mass is concluded after 
the Blessing with the Salve before the Last Gospel. At a high 
Mass the chalice is prepared between the Gospel and the Epistle 
by the subdeacon assisted by the deacon while the celebrant is 
seated at the sedile. The celebrant uses the gremial veil to cover 
his knees while sitting; in the Roman rite this is reserved, now- 
adays, to a bishop. After the consecration the psalm Deus venerunt 
gentes in hereditatem tuam (O God, the heathens are come into 
thy inheritance) is sung by the choir, followed by a versicle and 


2 Naturally there have been accretions to the calendar; in fact our only 
regret is that something has not been done to abolish abuse of frequent trans- 
lation and votive offices which interfere with the ferial office, so that the latter 
is rarely said. 
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collect for the restoration of the Holy Land. These prayers were 
ordered by Innocent III in 1213, but the Carmelites are unique 
in retaining them. 

The breviary is arranged on the plan of the Roman breviary, 
since it has the psalter practically as it was before the reforma- 
tion introduced by Pius X in Divino afflatu. It is chiefly notice- 
able for its inspiring medieval compositions—its hymns, anti- 
phons and responsories. Dom Guéranger’s remark on the Domini- 
can breviary may be equally well applied to that of the Carmel- 
ites: ““The offices of the Saints of the order are almost entirely 
composed in measured and rimed prose like those of the Friars 
Minor; but the accent of triumph and the pomp of the language 
contrast extraordinarily with the naive simplicity of the Francis- 
can Offices.”’ 

From a liturgical point of view there are some interesting 
survivals to be found in the Carmelite breviary. At Tenebrae the 
very beautiful farsed Kyries are said before the prayer at the end 
of Lauds. On Easter Sunday and the two following days Vespers 
is said as follows: After the ninefold Kyrie the usual five Sunday 
psalms are said followed by the antiphon Haec est dies; after 
another antiphon comes the sequence of the Easter Mass, Victt- 
mae Paschales, and the office concludes with the Magnificat and its 
antiphon followed by the collect as usual. This is a relic of the 
ancient custom of going in procession to the baptismal font with 
the newly baptized. Nowadays the procession does not take place, 
but also in the Roman rite we find vestiges of this in the paschal 
Vespers though they are more pronounced in the Carmelite. 

It hardly seems necessary to remark that the Carmelite rite 
is full of devotion to the immaculate Mother of God. Her feasts 
are always kept in the most solemn way, and there are several 
not to be found in the Roman rite. In addition to the divine 
office the Carmelite friar has the obligation of saying the Little 
Office of Our Lady on all days not impeded by an octave or 
semi-double or greater feast. 

The Brown Scapular of Our Lady of Mount Carmel is such 
a widespread devotion throughout the Church, that all should 
know something of that great order to which it was given, and 
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whose privilege it is to propagate it. It is hoped that these few 
notes may help towards that end. 


Ave stella matutina, 
Peccatorum medicina, 
Mundi princeps et Regina; 
Virgo sola digna dici, 
Contra telum inimici 
Clypeum pone salutis 
Tuae titulum virtutis . 
O sponsa Dei electa, 
Esto nobis via recta 

Ad aeterna gaudia, 

Ubi pax est et gloria. 
‘Tu nos semper aure pia, 
Dulcis exaudi Maria.* 


* * * 


In conclusion of this series’ we cannot do better than quote 
Cardinal Bona, with whom incidentally we introduced it to our 
readers: ‘‘Although no ceremonies of themselves contain perfection 
or sanctification, they are, nevertheless, the external signs of reli- 
gion by which the mind is uplifted to the veneration of holy 
things, piety is nourished, religion is strengthened, faith increases, 
devotion is augmented, the simple are instructed . . . and the faith- 
ful are distinguished from unbelievers and heretics.’’ And it is 
related of St. Teresa that she would rather undergo a thousand 
deaths than relinquish the very smallest ceremony of the Church! 


LAUNCELOT C. SHEPPARD 
Bath, England 


1 Antiphon for the Benedictus for the feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
in the Carmelite breviary. It might be rendered in English as follows: 
Hail, beautiful star of morn, 
Thou light of souls forlorn, 
Mistress and Queen of all! 
Virgin, thee alone we call, 
To shield us every hour 
From Satan’s vilest power,— 
Thy name a holy power. 
Thou spouse of God elect, 
Our onward course direct 
To endless joys above, 
Abode of peace and love! 
Our prayers, O kindly hear, 
Thou blessed mother dear! 


2 Cf. Orate Fratres, Vol. II, pp. 146 and 369; Vol. III, p. 213. 
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COMMUNION AT MASS 
II. PRAYERS OF PREPARATION 


ROM various mentions made of the sacrifice of the 
Mass throughout the early centuries, it is evident that 
the faithful assisted at the sacrifice by taking part in 
the prayers of the Mass. Surrounding the altar where 
the Sacrifice was being offered, they responded to the 

prayers of the Mass just as our servers do at present. Whenever 
the Apostolic Constitutions—a fourth-century pseudo-Apostolic 
collection treating of Christian discipline, worship, and doctrine— 
give a description of the eucharistic Sacrifice, mention is made that 
every one took part in the prayers. ‘‘And let all with one voice 
say, ‘and with thy Spirit’ and the Bishop, ‘lift up your mind.’ 
‘We lift it up to the Lord.’ ’’ The faithful were most intimately 
united with the priest offering since they participated actively in 
the Sacrifice. Ignatius of Antioch tells us how the priest and people 
having the same thoughts and prayers surround the altar of Sacri- 
fice (cf. Letter to Magnesians, Chap. 7). One could also infer that 
the faithful used no other prayers than those used by the priest, 
from the mere fact that devotional! literature as we have it was 
not available in early days. Printed books were not yet in existence 
and it required a large sum to purchase a manuscript volume of 
any sort. 

The early Christians, who took such an active part in the 
sacred action, were strongly conscious of the primary fact that 
the Mass is a sacrifice which is an honoring of God. They sub- 
ordinated communion to the idea of sacrifice; they considered it 
a part of the Mass but not the principle part. It was for this rea- 
son that they fixed their attention less upon communion, con- 
sidered by itself, than upon the duty and privilege of honoring God. 

No other preparatory prayers are given to the faithful in the 
Apostolic Constitutions than those of the Mass. Just before re- 
ceiving holy Communion the bishop addresses the people. ‘‘ ‘Holy 
things for holy persons,’ and let the people answer: “There is One 
that is holy; there is one Lord, One Jesus Christ—Hosanna to 
the Son of David. Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
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COMMUNION AT MASS 


Lord.’ ’’ After this all present received in turn (cf. Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, 8, 13). In following the action of the Mass all their 
energies were concentrated on the task of making their gift of 
homage to God in the Mass ever more acceptable; lingering in the 
background was the certain hope of receiving a gift from God 
of which they knew themselves to be entirely unworthy. 


Now, some anxious soul may inquire whether these early 
Christians made no special preparation for holy Communion. Such 
a one may reassure himself, for they employed the preparation 
which the celebrating priest made use of, as stated above,—a 
preparation which has remained substantially unchanged since the 
first centuries. The Church, guided by the Holy Ghost, gives us 
the best preparation for holy Communion in the very prayers of 
the Mass. In the variable prayers of the Mass day for day, the 
Church presents the Sacrifice of Christ against different spiritual 
backgrounds; especially in the different seasons of her liturgical 
year she emphasizes the different mysteries of Christ’s life and 
prays for our participation in them. The added graces we are to 
receive from the Mass celebrated at Easter are not the same as those 
offered to us at Christmas. To attain these full fruits of the Mass 
we must unite ourselves also to the commemorated mystery, and 
we can do that best by making use of the prayers of the Mass. 


If in the spirit of the early Church we consider the act of 
communion properly a completion of the Sacrifice, we shall find 
the prayers in our modern devotional books not fully satisfactory 
as a preparation for holy Communion. We shall, in fact, find that 
they have no direct relation to the action of the great Sacrifice 
that is taking place. Objectively speaking, the early Christians 
made a much more adequate preparation for Communion by using 
the Mass prayers than we do by our specially prepared devotions. 
To many this may seem like a daring statement to make. Yet we 
can readily see the truth of it by comparing the prayers of the 
Mass with our modern devotional preparations for Communion. 


The prayers found in our average modern prayer books as 
a preparation for Communion are generally acts of faith, humility, 
contrition, hope and love. These very acts are found in abundance 
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in the Mass, and with this great difference that they are not self- 
centered and sentimental as are so many of these communion devo- 
tions. The Mass prayers are more objective, and yet immensely 
rich in their spiritual content. They suit the mind in almost any 
mood, and seem to take on added color from special sentiments of 
devotion dominating our mind when we pray them. In this way 
the liturgy is a masterpiece of psychology, since it adjusts itself 
readily to our varying moods and states of mind. We are never 
exactly the same. At times we rejoice with the Lord about some 
good, or are sorrowful because of some evil, and at other times 
we are filled with a wholesome desire or fear. Hence we need 
prayers that are adaptable to the varying dispositions of different 
days. Such prayers will not easily be found in our modern devo- 
tional books—-we must return to the liturgy for them. If we 
examine the Mass prayers from this angle, we shall find that they 
have many desirable qualities which cannot be found in devotional 
prayers that were made to express the subjective sentiments of some 
individual mind. 

Everything in the Mass nourishes faith. This is true in a 
special way of the introductory part, the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens, for it is a continual and solemn act of faith. The collects, 
epistle, and gospel are instructions in faith; but the act of faith 
par excellence is the Credo. The Council of Toledo, held in 589, 
states: ‘“‘Let the Credo resound, for by this chant the true faith 
is clearly confessed and the soul of a Catholic people reviving its 
faith is prepared to receive the communion of the Body and Blood 
of Christ.’’ Note particularly the last part of this statement. But 
there are other acts of faith. In the very formula of consecration 
are the words, “‘mystery of faith.”” And why? Because only the 
eye of faith can see that Christ is truly present in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Neither reason nor the senses perceive anything of the Divin- 
ity there. The mystery transcends the realm of reason and evades 
the observation of the senses. This “‘mystery of faith’’ continues 
in the prayers after the consecration, which confess faith in the 
very offering of the Eucharist. Living ourselves into these prayers, 
our intellect puts aside all that our senses perceive and accepts the 
words of Christ as true: ““This is My Body; this is My Blood.” 
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Where can we find prayers so permeated throughout with the 
virtue of faith as are the prayers of the Mass? 

But faith is not the only virtue exercized in the prayers of 
the Mass. Where could one find a better and more sincere act of 
humility and contrition than in the preliminary prayers? The 
action of the priest bowing low, saying the Confiteor, striking his 
breast three times and saying, ““Through my fault, through my 
fault, through my most grievous fault,’’ is a great act of humility. 
The faithful cannot find a better expression of contrition and 
humility than these prayers. In fact, the Church officially prescribes 
these prayers for all occasions in which Communion is to be 
distributed. Public confession is a sacramental and the priest prays 
that our confession may be acceptable: “‘May almighty God have 
mercy upon you, forgive your sins and bring you to life ever- 
lasting.’” Even after this confession the priest does not ascend the 
altar without begging God to ‘‘take away from us our iniquities 
that we may be worthy to enter with pure minds into the Holy 
of Holies.’’ In the Gloria he addresses the “‘Lamb of God, Son of 
the Father, who takest away the sins of the world.’’ We must 
never forget that these supplications are sacramentals. After the 
Gospel the celebrant again prays: “By the words of the Gospel 
may our sins be blotted out.’’ When the priest offers the host, his 
guilt and that of the people rises before his mind: “‘For mine own 
countless sins, offenses, and negligences, and for all here present.” 
In the ceremony of the washing of the hands, we have another 
opportunity to exercise humility. While the priest washes his hands, 
we can ask that just as the water flows over the hands of the 
priest so may our own souls be cleansed from venial sins. Even 
after Christ is present on the altar after the Consecration, the fact 
that we are sinners is ever before us: ‘“‘And to us sinners vouchsafe 
to grant some part.’’ At the Agnus Det, what else does the priest, 
striking his breast, ask but that the Lamb of God wash away his 
and our sins? And in the prayers immediately preparatory for 
Communion, he asks God not to regard “‘my sins but deliver me 
by this Thy most holy Body and Blood from all my iniquities.”’ 
Then taking the Host he bows down in humility and confesses 
once more that he is a sinful servant: ‘“‘Lord, I am not worthy 
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that Thou shouldst enter under my roof, say but the word and 
my soul shall be healed.’’ In all these prayers we may join our 
sentiments with his. How shallow other prayers seem in compa- 
rison with these! When we become accustomed to the use of the 
prayers of the Mass, rigidly stereotyped forms of emotional ex- 
pression become distasteful, to say the least. The Mass constantly 
calls for the exercise of faith, contrition, humility in the recitation 
of its prayers. The latter are not artifically constructed for elicit- 
ing one of these acts after another; they are rather all of these 
virtues together put to action in the sublimest prayer we are cap- 
able of. 

We have accounted for three acts required by our modern 
devotional books as a preparation for Communion. Two others 
remain, those of love and hope. These, too, are to be found 
throughout the Mass. We shall mention but a few special instan- 
ces. In the preliminary prayers we confess that “‘our help is in 
the name of the Lord.”’ All our hope is ever in Christ, through 
whom alone we can praise God adequately. ““Through Him, and 
with Him, and in Him, is to Thee, God the Father almighty, in 
the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honor and glory.’’ We must 
yield ourselves entirely to Christ in order that His grace may take 
possession of us; and nowhere is this more evidently expressed than 
in the prayers of the Mass. Moreover, what are the prayers just 
before Communion but an expression of hope that the Lord may 
not regard our sins but look to the faith of His Church? And 
what are such prayers as the Gloria, Preface, Sanctus, and actions 
such as bows and genuflections, if not acts of the highest love? 
To love means to yield oneself entirely to the service of the beloved. 
This we do when we offer ourselves with the oblation of the priest, 
through whom it is ultimately Jesus Christ who offers the whole 
Sacrifice. 

By means of the sacrifice of the Mass we give all to God for 
love of Him. The more we can enter into the spirit of the Mass 
prayers, the more efficaciously will we do this. For in these prayers, 
that have stood the test of ages, are combined in a wonderfully 
rich manner the best sentiments of piety for disposing our souls 
for a more intimate sacramental union with Christ. 
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Down through the centuries these prayers of the Mass served 
the legions of our fathers as a preparation for the banquet in the 
tabernacle of the Master: legions of saints and sinners—of saints 
whom Christ has formed and sinners whom he sought. They 
found in the liturgy of the Mass the best means of preparing 
themselves for a fruitful union with Christ. Neither the liturgy 
nor human nature has changed since then. Nor can we be sur- 
prised at the fact that the prayers of the Mass are so well adapted 
as a preparation for Communion, since Communion is the com- 
pletion of the sacrificial action, and therefore the logical sequel to 
it. This aspect will be treated in further articles. 


























BEDE SCHOLZ, O. S. B. 


Collegeville, Minnesota 
(Conception Abbey) 


“For an understanding of the liturgy this knowl- 
edge is of the greatest importance. What transpires on 
our altars is not something that properly is an act only 
of Christ mayhap also concerning also His representa- 
tive the priest. All the faithful present should take part 
in it, all should act and pray with the liturgy and in the 
liturgy. All the faithful should co-offer, should present 
the oblation to God as a sign of homage and thanksgiv- 
ing, of petition and expiation, as a sign of their own 
persons, their lives and activities, their being, obliga- 
tions, and abilities. Christ our Lord awaits them as Re- 
deemer and Mediator, as Highpriest and Head of His 
faithful; they should join themselves to Him and render 
homage to the Father in union with Him.” 


— JOSEPH KRAMP, S. J. 











CASUAL COMMENT 


IV. EMPHASIZING ESSENTIALS 


N the last ‘“‘Comment’”’ I said something of seeking first 
the kingdom of God and letting all the rest take care 
of itself. I mentioned the words but did not thrust 
them to the fore. Yet do they not in a way contain 
our whole program of life, both as individuals living 
the life of the Church, and as ministers of the Word of God to 
men or as lay apostles assisting at the work of the hierarchy? 





“Emphasizing essentials’’ does not mean neglecting what is 
unessential or what is essential only in a secondary sense. But it 
does mean that the latter should not receive exclusive attention, 
since that will mechanically result in the neglect of essentials, or 
in putting them in second place instead of first. If essentials are 
brought out in all their full meaning, their spiritual richness and 
their beauty, will they not be the inspiration for that integral 
Christian life which has a place for all the elements belonging to 
it, essential and unessential, and accords to every element its prop- 
er place? 


This, it seems to me, would apply to the question of money 
in parish administration, and to the exclusive care of externals in 
religious worship. Not that I wish to imply that the externals 
have always been given their share of proper attention. No less 
a person than Pius X spoke up for the proper decorum of the 
house of God; and he implied that something was lacking in this 
respect. But it is at times hard to respond to an enthusiasm about 
correct altars, finely decorated churches, excellent bearing of at- 
tendants at Mass, and so on, when the enthusiasm stops there. 
If we have not cared much for externals so far—and in the mat- 
ter of true liturgical art and beauty, as one instance, we certainly 
have not—there is now some danger that we may go to the other 
extreme. With the advent of the liturgical movement, the cry for 
correct altars, correct music, and the like, is being heard more 
loudly than before. That deserves a full welcome and hearty en- 
couragement. But this aspect of the movement also hides the dan- 
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ger of the exclusive emphasis that thinks no further than the ex- 
ternals. It is hard at times not to lose patience when one is accosted 
in the name of the liturgical movement. There is the buttonholing 
usual with enthusiasts, and then the feeding with statistical data 
to the effect that high Mass is said so and so often, that sometimes 
the proper is sung (sometimes operatic music! )—<in fact, all the 
talk is about the ceremonial aspects, and nothing more! No sus- 
picion that all has not thus been done that is to be done! No sus- 
picion that the ceremonies are to express an inner spirit on the part 
of all worshippers; that there is depth of spiritual meaning con- 
tained in the worship and to be gotten out of it, and not only 
external beauty!—-Yet, charity bids one shake hands and not re- 
fuse coldly the happy suggestion of being one of two birds that 
naturally flock together! 

A clipping from a Munich paper was sent me recently. It 
spoke about the rendition of a musical Mass by a well-known 
German composer. Its prototype and source of inspiration had 
been the polyphony of Bach. It was called a powerful work, with 
a Credo running into a glorious fugue as its climax; it showed 
creative power and constructive skill; its most charming, appealing 
part was the Agnus Dei, while the Sanctus written for the solo- 
tenor came next; especially were there some excellent repetitions 
that were not to be missed. Yet in all the enthusiasm for the music 
of it, there was the sober judgment in terms of essentials and 
consequent proprieties. The Mass had been rendered for the first 
time in a church, but ‘‘outside of divine services, of course’ as 
the news writer added; and a second time in the concert hall. 
‘Therefore, where it belonged,’’ was the further comment. For, 
the description goes on, in writing his Mass the composer did not 
think of its liturgical use; it is neither strictly ecclesiastical nor 
Catholic, but the product of a spirit of “‘pure’’ music; it is not 
even primarily religious, but aesthetic and artistic. Well said! It 
was rendered ‘“‘where it belonged’’—in the concert hall. 

There is a difference to be kept in mind, even with Gregorian 
chant. It will not do to glory in the rendering of the chant, if 
the glory is to rest on the purely musical or artistic appreciation 
of the rendering. Gregorian chant is not “‘pure’’ music, but pri- 
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marily prayer, liturgical prayer sung. Here as elsewhere proper 
emphasis must be the watchword. 

This point of emphasizing essentials has further and deeper 
applications. Our worship is centered in Christ, in the sense that 
Christ is the mediator between God and man. Through Christ 
we come to the Father; through Christ we serve the Father, and 
we serve the Father in Christ. That is ever central in our religious 
life as it is in the life of the Church, and all else must be properly 
subordinated to it. Else there will be a shifting of emphasis. 

What a surprise, then, to be told by a most sincere religious 
that in all her childhood days she had learned to center her life 
about the blessed Mother of God! Well and good, if it is done in 
the spirit of our Blessed Lady herself, and in imitation of her own 
understanding of her position in the scheme of Redemption. But 
in this instance, the constant harping on devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, finding its application wherever motives for the religious 
life were mentioned, even in the attendance at Mass, did actually 
tend to shift the emphasis. When the young lady decided to enter 
the convent, a priest acquaintance chanced to speak of her step as 
made for the better service of Christ. “‘No,’’ was the innocent 
answer, “I’m going to the convent to serve and honor the Blessed 
Virgin.’’ Only in later years did a more balanced development 
open the eyes of the Sister in question. What fuel this story would 
have been for those of our Protestant brethren who accuse us 
precisely of substituting the worship of the blessed Mother of God 
for that of God Himself! 

Similar tendencies may develop in regard to other saints. 
There is a “Shrine of the Little Flower’ on the outskirts of a 
city that is not small as cities in our country go. This “‘shrine’’ 
is of course a church with an altar and a tabernacle of reservation. 
The altar stands where altars usually stand in churches. But upon 
entry one’s eye is quite mechanically and naturally attracted, not 
to the altar, but to a statue of the Little Flower. Poor Saint 
Therese, how she must feel about it! The shrine is next to the 
altar and the statue is surrounded by a gorgeous array of flowers. 
A small sanctuary lamp tries to make its presence felt before the 
altar, but it is dimmed into insignificance by the forest of lighted 
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candles before the shrine. Then there are two adoring angels, one 
on each side of the shrine. No, they are not bending towards the 
tabernacle, but towards the Little Flower. One can not help asking 
the question: Were these angels once upon a time on either side 
of the altar? At all events, many people enter and go directly to 
the shrine with seemingly nary a thought for the Altar! 

In my last ‘“Comment’’ I mentioned the lament of a speaker 
at the liturgical week held at Turin. Sad, indeed, when it is neces- 
sary to post a sign in the vestibule of the church, reminding the 
people that their first salutation on entering a church should be 
to the tabernacle! If we are at the court of the king, said the 
speaker, or otherwise in his presence, it is to him that our first 
homage is paid, and it is never necessary to put up a special sign 
admonishing or cautioning the people to that effect. We must not 
confound the saints, the ambassadors of Christ, he well says, with 
the sovereign King himself; and we should ask of the friends of 
God, not the favors that God alone can grant, but their interces- 
sion before Him, so that He, the Giver of all gifts, may concede 
these favors to us. 

We should not ask divine favors of the saints, but should 
ask for their intercession with God. Alas! Only too often we do 
nothing but ask favors for ourselves, and therewith we come to 
another shift of emphasis, a shift that amounts almost to an over- 
turning of essentials, if we can judge by the attitude of some pious 
persons. Prayer has for them become a mere asking of favors. Yes, 
offerings are made, votive candles are burnt, but only as a prelim- 
inary or a sequel to a successful petition. And more offerings are 
made only when more petitions are to be presented to the saint in 
question. Is it too much to say, that in such a case, unconsciously 
perhaps, the emphasis may easily shift even from the saint to 
one’s own sweet self? There is often in it less question of honor- 
ing God and His saints, than there is of having a request of one’s 
own answered, i. e., than there is of the attainment of one’s own 
sweet will. For the Church, prayer is not so one-sided; and for 
her the best prayer always includes the best giving of oneself to 
God. She, too, in her liturgy, shows us what part the saints 
should play—and what part they can alone desire to play—in the 
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scheme of Redemption, in the spiritual assistance of souls. One 
more reason, this, for our keeping ever true to the inspiration of 
our loving mother the Church, and of guiding our spiritual life 
by her mind as expressed so clearly in her liturgical worship, that 
is, in her essential life." 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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“The child leaves school, not with the duty of 
knowing its catechism by heart throughout life, but 
with the duty of utilizing the Sacrifice once a week and 
confession and Communion once a year, as sources of 
grace for a complete Christian life, and with the advice 
to use these sources of grace not only once but as often 
as possible. The former, and still more the latter, will 
take place only if the child learns to know, to apprecti- 
ate, and to love thoroughly these sources of grace while 
at school. This cannot be achieved without good lit- 


urgical instruction of the child.’”-—ANTH. AMANN. 


1 An article on the “Catechetical Use of the Lives of the Saints in the Light 
of the Liturgy,’’ makes a pertinent point in this regard. It appeared under the 
general heading “From Foreign Lands” in the second issue of the current volume 
of O. F., p. 78 ff 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


A LENTEN PASTORAL 


(The second half of the 1929 Lenten letter of Msgr. Harscouet, 
Bishop of Chartres) 

HE liturgical year with its feasts and celebrations, its 
seasons and octaves, appeals not only to our memory 
and understanding. The Church, dear Brethren, also 
wishes to persuade us to steep our prayer and con- 

=e) duct in the truths and mysteries of our faith. She 

does not confine these mysteries to the realm of the past; they 
should always have a very real and actual meaning for us. We 
must live the liturgical year by drawing at the very fountainhead 
of the graces these mysteries offer to us. In contrast with the man- 
agers of secular theaters and playhouses, the Church has the ad- 
vantage of divine grace accompanying her dramatic productions. 
Her Gregorian chant, her rites contained in the liturgical books, 
are sacramentals in which as in their setting the holy Sacrifice and 
the sacraments unfold their true value. These are clothed by the 
liturgical settings, as it were, in order to facilitate our assimilat- 
ing the graces. By means of the liturgical year, Jesus, who does 
not allow us to plan our spiritual way apart from His Church 
as do the Protestants, lessens the distance, approaches nearer to 
us. He breaks His eucharistic silence through the mouth of His 
Spouse, so that we may be more intimately united with Him and 
may give Him a new birth in ourselves. At the price of a meri- 
torious, ascetic effort, we are then living these seasons of penance 
and joy without which Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost are but 
isolated and ordinary days or, at the most, poorly understood 
feasts. Hence the true aim, as also the proper effect, of the liturgi- 
cal year is to impart unto us the fruits of the mysteries celebrated 
and represented. Let us hear what Pope Pius XI, whose authority 
and testimony will scarcely be denied, has written: ‘““The annual 
celebration of the sacred mysteries is far more effective in teaching 

Christians the truths of faith than all, even the most weighty, 

pronouncements of the teaching of the Church. These pronounce- 

ments barely affect even a limited few while the liturgy impresses 
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and instructs all the faithful. The former reach the ear only once, 
but the latter repeats her lessons every year, in fact, without end. 
The former affect the mind primarily; liturgy acts upon the en- 
tire man, heart and soul. Composed of body and soul man is 
naturally moved and stimulated by the external solemnity of feasts. 
The variety and the magnificence of the sacred functions fill him 
with an abundance of holy doctrine. This is assimilated into his 
very flesh and blood serving him unto spiritual progress.”’ 

On the strength of the Holy Father’s words and of the fore- 
going reflections, which amount only to bare indications, we may 
perhaps ask you to make a trial by interesting yourselves in the 
sacred functions and using the parish manual [missal] which 
contains and explains them. Constant practice of it will more than 
any number of lectures convince you of the importance of the 
liturgical year. You need but, as St. Benedict says, open the ear 
of your heart in order to receive the grace of the Holy Spirit, who 
guides His Church: this longing for devotion is itself a gift of 
the Holy Ghost. 

We are so easily absorbed in occupation, even such as are 
legitimate and obligatory—the importance of which we often ex- 
aggerate—that we must bless and thank the Church for putting 
at our disposal her annual itinerary, whose purpose is to direct 
our eyes toward the all-important end of life, our living unto 
God through Jesus Christ. 

To indicate in detail the workings of the church year, to 
point out the ascetical vale of the days which we have no more 
than mentioned, would undoubtedly be a noble task and profit- 
able to our piety; but it would exceed the limits of these para- 
graphs. We have shown you the importance of our subject and 
have requested you to follow our suggestions. We still wish to 
enumerate the advantages derived from a faithful conformity to 
the Church’s direction that accepts the treasures she offers with a 
maternal and saving hand in the liturgy. 

In accordance with what we have said, to follow the liturgi- 
cal year is to live in communion with both heaven and earth, to 
keep company with the Blessed; for example, by taking the saint 
of the day as a special companion on our way, by redoubling our 
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filial piety on the feasts of our Lady, who has so many claims to 
our confident veneration. It is to identify thought and action with 
Jesus, better known, better loved, better received; it is to live with 
the souls of the departed in purgatory, with all those who, with 
the Pope at their head, pray the same prayers as we, fight the same 
battles. What a source of pure joy, and what safety, to feel one- 
self supported in this manner! 

Following the liturgical year means that we take an active 
and edifying part in the exterior and visible, the collective and 
hierarchical, worship without regard to human respect. In this 
manner the sense of Christian brotherhood, the corollary of the 
Communion of Saints, is developed together with a necessary and 
holy obedience. 

Living the liturgical year gives us the true attitude toward 
God and toward man. It teaches us to be the more faithful in the 
world as we learn better how to worship God. 

To follow the liturgical year is to learn to direct one’s mind 
in the path of orthodoxy and truth. It gives a new impetus to 
private devotions, which, far from being cast aside, gain a stronger 
hold and fresh vigor by contact with the Church’s devotion. It puts 
business and other interests in their proper place. It implants the 
love in true charity, and the joy of disinterested and sound piety. 

Living the liturgical seasons means union with Rome, with 
the Pope, whose words one hears in the liturgy. It is praying con- 
jointly with him and forming oneself by his actions and thought. 
Finally it is without question pleasing to our Savior, Jesus Christ, 
whose last prayer was that we might be one—‘‘ut unum sint.” 

May we not now say with St. Augustine: ‘“‘He who knows 
how to pray well knows how to live well’’? Praying with the 
Church—is that not knowing how to pray well? 

Let us therefore avail ourselves of these great aids to our 
salvation! Since the present season of Lent ought to prompt us to 
consider the needs of the soul more carefully, let us note that a 
lack of understanding of the practices of our religion leads to an 
abandonment of these practices. They are kept up for a time by 
force of routine or acquired momentum, but are abandoned upon 
the slightest change of environment or custom. Faithfulness re- 
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quires courage; courage does not exist without strong conviction. 
How can a soul ignorant of religion have strong convictions for 
true fidelity? ‘“‘The principle cause of religious ignorance,” says 
the great historian Kurth, “‘is ignorance of the liturgy.’’ Let us 
live the liturgical year therefore; ‘‘let us go from feast to feast in 
order to reach the eternal feast.’’ Let us taste the joys of the 
Christian life as our ancestors have done. May the celebration of 
the chief events which once transpired in time bring us joy and 
profit. To be merely acquainted with them is not enough; we 
must celebrate and live them. “‘Absit ut faciat irreligiosos deserta 
solemnitas!’’—May we not become irreligious by abandoning the 
Christian solemnities! This prayer of St. Augustine forms our 
parting wish and our conclusion. We firmly hope that the Christ- 
ians who see this letter will henceforth be still more faithful in 
associating themselves with the divine services by following them 
and participating actively in them. If abandonment of the feasts 
makes for impiety, we confidently expect to find you, as St. 
Augustine says, at every season of the Christian year, ever hap- 
pier, and in ever greater numbers celebrating and singing the 
praises of our Savior, our Lady, and the saints. 
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“THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"=PIUS X 














WITH OuR The present issue of O. F. contains the last instal- 
READERS ments of Father Bussard’s series, which has been 
appearing under the title Jf J] Be Lifted Up. Nota 
few of our readers have expressed their appreciation of these 
articles. They will be glad to know that the series is soon to ap- 
pear as a pamphlet in our Popular Liturgical Library. We are cer- 
tain that the booklet will serve excellently as a text for study- 
clubs on the Mass or for general study-clubs on the liturgy, 
such as are being organized in increasing numbers everywhere. 
In the next two issues of O. F., there will be two articles on 
The Use of the Missal, by Dom Charles Cannon, O. S. B. Like 
Father Bussard’s articles, they are the result of practical experi- 
ence. Our older readers need no persuasion regarding the use of 
the missal. Many of them are actively engaged in doing the per- 
suading themselves. “They will find in these two articles a suc- 
cinct practical presentation of points they are themselves trying 
to make. Our new readers, and there has been a greater increase 
of new subscribers in the past half year than heretofore, will find 
in them just the basic practical discussion they desire. Since O. F. 
has furthermore become one of the most frequently used works of 
reference in many high school and college religion courses, these 
articles will serve admirably as fundamental articles with which 
to begin a series of reference readings. 


In our second last issue we mentioned a decision of the diocese 
of Cologne, Germany, according to which some of the prayers in 
the administration of sacraments and sacramentals may be recited 
in the vernacular. Since the appearance of this issue, the publica- 
tion of the new Ritual of the diocese of Linz (Austria) has come 
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to our notice. It is a large volume of 598 pages. A brief glance 
into the Ritual, the diocesan organ of Linz is quoted as saying, 
“shows that in comparison with the older usage there is now a 
considerable extension of the use of the vernacular. No Austrian 
diocese heretofore could boast of such an extensive use of German 
in the liturgy. In this matter, Rome has without the least diffi- 
culty met the wishes of the clergy half-way.’’ Where the Ritual 
gives the German prayers below the Latin, the general rule is, the 
German prayers may be recited after the Latin; where the two texts 
are side by side, the German may be said without the Latin. Ger- 
man without the Latin is permissible, for example, in the rites of 
Baptism and Extreme Unction except for the exorcisms, anoint- 
ments, and the sacramental forms.—The whole question is one in 
regard to which the individual may have his own opinion and de- 
sires without seeing any way of realizing them. But when Rome 
has approved, lovers of the liturgy may surely rejoice at such ex- 
tensions of the use of the vernacular, which must help greatly to 
produce a more intelligent participation among the faithful as well 
as a better appreciation of the beauty of our liturgical forms of 
worship. 


Our readers have undoubtedly seen the excellent summary ar- 
ticle that appeared in America (Jan. 4, 1930) under the title ‘“The 
Church in America, 1929.’’ It enumerates the problems confront- 
ing Catholic life and in its final paragraph rightly says that ‘‘the 
greatest problem of all is the preservation of true religion in the 
minds and hearts of Catholics.’’ Even here, however, is there not 
an understatement? The complete problem is not merely one of 
preservation but of intensification; it is one of renewal of the true 
Christian spirit, and in all the faithful, as Pius X has said. 

We also find some inadequacy in the statement of the remedy 
for this evil. We shall find the remedy, indeed, in a “‘counter- 
emphasis on the supernatural foundation of our Faith, which must 
be lived as well as understood,’’ and in ‘‘a sincere union with God 
in our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.’’ But since the Popes them- 
selves have indicated this remedy more concretely, why should we 
be so reserved about it, instead of proclaiming it from the house- 
tops at every possible occasion? 
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The paragraph in question mentions the Holy Father’s form- 
ula as “‘reflection, by which he means meditation on the great 
truths of religion.’’ But our Holy Father has also emphasized 
more than anyone else that these truths are best absorbed through 
an intelligent participation of the faithful in the feasts of the 
Church. The remedy for renewal of the true Christian spirit is 
precisely the apostolate known by the name of Liturgical Move- 
ment. “Participation of the faithful in the public and solemn 
worship of the Church’’ is at once instruction and an exercise of 
faith; it is a living contact with the channels of grace; it is emi- 
nently a living of our faith. In our own papal letter, published 
in the last issue of O. F., the Holy Father speaks of “elevating the 
piety of the faithful by leading it back to the pure fountains of 
the sacred liturgy.” 

Why hesitate where the Popes are emphasizing time and 
again? Surely an article that, in summarizing the situation of 
1929, mentions the great need of vitalizing our faith, is incomplete 
without also taking cognizance of the great progress made by the 
liturgical movement in the past year. The regular mentions of 
the liturgy in almost every Catholic newspaper of some size would 
alone indicate, as a reader remarked, that the consciousness of it 
has become universal. In the past year great strides were made in 
complying with papal wishes by means of official diocesan organi- 
zations for promoting Gregorian chant, and by the establishment 
of various summer schools of liturgy, and especially by the new 
and extensive foundation begun at the Catholic University of 
America at Washington. Again, in the past year, the entrance of 
liturgy into the religious instruction of grade school children and 
higher students has been extensive beyond the fondest hopes of 
the past. The year 1929 has been remarkable for the public growth 
of the movement that aims to put into effect more fully the 


Church’s own remedy for vitalizing the religion of our Catholics. 
Se A 
While going to press, we heard of the death of Dom A. Moc- 
quereau of Solesmes. An article on him and his work by Mrs. 
Justine B. Ward will appear in our next issue. 


Another prominent liturgist, Dom J. Baudot of Farnborough 
Abbey, died December 24, 1929, at the age of 72. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE: The sacraments are the strongest bond of 
THE SACRAMENTS Christian unity in the parish just as in the 
II entire Mystical Body, because through the 
sacraments the members of the Church are 
kept united with their divine Head. If then we would have the 
life of Christian fellowship flourish and abound in our parochial 
bodies, it is necessary to secure a steady and unimpeded flow in 
the channels of supernatural life. Indeed, the sacraments produce 
grace of their own power, but as a means of grace they must be 
properly employed and carried out in order to produce the greatest 
possible effect. 

In our questionnaire we have been aiming to draw attention 
to some improprieties, by commission and omission, in connection 
with the reception and administration of the sacraments. We shall 
open wide the channel of life-giving and sustaining graces, if, 
conscious of their specific divine purposes, we not only make use 
of the sacraments in the manner prescribed by the Church in her 
liturgy, but at the same time aim at the ideal conditions in which 
they can produce most abundant good. 

Thus we might ask: What is the proper time for receiving 
holy Communion, before or during or after the Mass, or even out- 
side of Mass? What is the relation of Communion to the euchar- 
istic Sacrifice in the Mass? What connection is there between our 
Communion and that of the priest celebrating the Mass? Does 
reception of holy Communion during Mass signify a fuller parti- 
cipation in the Mass itself? Has this subject been explained to 
you? Would a better understanding of the Mass as a sacrifice and 
banquet make for better attendance and more frequent Com- 
munion? Would sermons on these points be helpful? 

Do the parishioners act in accordance with the doctrine that 
Extreme Unction is instituted for the spiritual and bodily relief of 
the sick, and not solely for the dying? Are the people instructed 
to notify their pastor betimes, when someone is stricken with 
serious illness? Do they know what preparations should be made 
at the home and bedside, when the priest is expected to administer 
Extreme Unction? Have they been taught how those present 
should assist at the anointing of the sick? Have the consoling 
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rite and prayers of the sacrament ever been explained? When the 
priest comes to give holy Communion or Viaticum, do those at- 
tending the sick person know what reverences to pay their euchar- 
istic Lord? 

In your parish, are marriages usually celebrated with all 
the solemnities of the Church? Are any Catholic couples married 
outside of Mass? What particular customs are in vogue in addi- 
tion to the Church’s ceremonies? Is the music on such occasions 
in harmony with the laws and the spirit of the Church? Are the 
ceremonies and the nuptial blessing explained, so as to instill a 
deeper appreciation of what constitutes a Christian marriage? 
Have any sermons or public instructions been given on the dignity 
of this great sacrament? Is it customary for the bridal couple to 
receive holy Communion during the nuptial Mass? Has it been 
pointed out that the holy Sacrifice and the eucharistic Banquet best 
express the sentiments with which husband and wife should enter 
upon married life, namely, intimate union with Christ in the 
spirit of sacrifice unto the growth of the Mystical Body, the 
Church? 

Father Richard E. Power's little booklets on the sacraments, 
which are published by the Liturgical Press (The Gift of Life on 
Baptism; The Seal of the Spirit on Confirmation; God’s Healing 
on Extreme Unction; Marriage tn Christ on Matrimony) have 
already been very successful in spreading a better understanding 
of the sacramental life of the Church. They have also been used 
to very good advantage by pastors for stimulating a better ap- 
preciation of the riches of the sacramental liturgy. Many queries 
of our questionnaire are briefly answered in these booklets. We 
again recommend them to our readers and to all who seek and need 
the light of Life. 





oO 





LITURGICAL Plans are in progress for definitely deciding the 
BRIEFS courses that are to be offered in the Liturgical Sum- 
mer School to be held at St. John’s Abbey from 

June to the beginning of August. It will be a continuation of 
last year’s Summer School, except that advanced courses will be 
offered in chant and harmony, with an extension of the work done 
last year in voice training. Liturgical lectures will be a feature as 
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last year. More definite announcements will be made in later 
issues of O. F. 


In January the Liturgical Press was host for a short time to 
the Reverend Dr. Beda Kleinschmidt, O. F. M., of Paderborn, 
Westphalia, Germany. The learned guest is author of many 
books on Christian art. He is by choice a most ardent liturgical 
apostle, and by profession occupied with the history of Christian 
art. At one time he projected the edition of a corpus of all the old 
liturgical texts, but was prevented by circumstances from entering 
upon the gigantic undertaking. One purpose of his visit to Col- 
legeville was the gathering of material for an article on the Liturgi- 
cal Movement in America which will appear in the Liturgische 
Zeitschrift, the German liturgical review that has just ended a most 
successful first year (see O. F., Vol. III, p. 158). 


A most extraordinary set of forty-three illuminated Introits 
was shown to members of the Liturgical Press recently. They 
were a labor of love produced in some eight years by Mr. Charles 
P. Jochem, formerly professor of music at the College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul. Each exemplar contains the text and musical 
notation of an Introit beautifully ornamented and painted, having 
as its object to express in picture and symbol the liturgy of the 
respective feast. “The work is done with much skill and liturgical 
understanding, and in the opinion of those who saw it excelled in 
richness and in delicacy the illuminations on the manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages. It indicates what artistic possibilities lie hidden 
in the liturgy. Colored reproductions of these designs would 
serve well as de luxe ornamentations on panels in libraries, or in 
some school of Gregorian chant, or even on large organs, and could 
serve also as a basis for instruction in liturgical meanings, especially 
of the Proper texts of the Mass. 





An article on ““The True Christian Spirit’’ by Dom Virgil 
Michel, O. S. B., has appeared in the February issue of the Ecclesi- 
astical Review. Without being an historical study it discusses the 
comparatively minor emphasis today placed on the fundamental 
dogmas of the mystic body and of the sacramental character as 
participation in the priesthood of Christ, and on their proper influ- 
ence in our daily religious life. “The article was referred to in the 
present volume of O. F., p. 20 (footnote). Readers who have no 
access to the Ecclesiastical Review can procure a reprint of the 
article by sending five cents in postage to the Liturgical Press. 
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er The singular ‘‘occasional Catholic Review’’ Order is different 
from ordinary reviews not only in its irregular appearance and in 
its total anonymity, but also in the frankness with which it dis- 


0 cusses conditions of Catholic life. So far, according to our best 
a, knowledge, only three issues have appeared, the first in June 1928 
y and the last in March 1929 (unless a fourth issue was published 
al in recent weeks). Among the topics discussed is the liturgy and 
n the liturgical movement. An article in the third issue ends with 
d the following diagnosis and promise: “But if it remains possible 
g to abstract the accidents and effect a return of the old spiritual 


orientation by grasping the place of Liturgical worship in Super- 





- natural Religion and in the dogmatic scheme of the Catholic 
’e Church, then a Liturgical movement stands justified by its end. 
t That this is the case will be the thesis of the next article; so far, 


it has been enough to show that spiritually and artistically a grasp 
of the relations between Dogma, Spiritual Life, and Liturgy is the 
first need of a Liturgical Revival.’’—Readers of O. F. will see in 
this statement precisely what our review, with some success at 
least, has been inculcating both practically and theoretically. 


be The Leaflet Missal, of which preceding issues of O. F. made 
mention, has since its beginning continued to meet with increasing 
8 success. From the 1500 subscriptions to the “‘missal’’ at the ap- 
pearance of the first instalment in the first week of January, the 
number has steadily risen. At the writing of this brief it was 
about 7000, and still on the increase. This most happy result 
is a good indication of the momentum the liturgical apostolate has 
attained in our country, and at the same time a happy omen for 
its redoubled growth in the future. 





See Pe 


The January issue of The Voice (New York), monthly of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, presented the Christmas mys- 
tery to its readers under the guise of a mystery-play entitled ““The 
Birthday of the King.’’ The various parts present: The Song of 
l the Angels, The Adoration of the Shepherd, The Court of Herod, 
The Coming of the Magi, and The Christmas Night. But the 
latter is very significantly the midnight Mass in a Cathedral with 
parts of the Mass text; the holy Action itself is properly described 
without quoted text. 

The Paulist Press has just issued as one of its five-cent pam- 
3 phlets ‘Everyman, A Play of Destiny’’ by the Reverend Peter 
Moran, C.S.P., of the above parish. In contrast with the above 
play, the present one is full of the action and quick repartee of the 
world of today. Yet it drives home the most profound Catholic 
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truths in regard to proper Catholic marriage, inculcating the holi- 
ness and happiness of it in life and upholding the sanctity of it 
when blessed by the Church in the setting of the Eucharist. 

With a growing liturgical revival we may hope for something 
of a revival of the old mystery plays, in which the truths of the 
Church’s life were brought home in the best human fashion by 
way of legitimate and most edifying entertainment. 


Since the return of our Associate Editor, Father McMahon, 
to his post in Australia, that country has become more conscious 
of the existence and the aims of a liturgical movement. All the 
Catholic papers of the distant Continent have carried paragraphs 
on the movement and on our liturgical review. Negotiations are 
being concluded for a distributing center of our publications. That 
interest in the liturgical apostolate and a sense of the timeliness of 
it are growing in the “‘Bush”’ country is evident from reports and 
from an increasing number of subscribers to our review in that 
distant but most energetic land. The work among the ‘‘Bushies’’ 
is, as One report says, ‘‘part of the liturgical movement as we teach 
the Mass through participation.’’ Signs indicate that the energies 
employed in the apostolate will next burst forth in the form of a 
liturgical summer school. 


During the compilation of these Briefs a new liturgical re- 
view, Mysteritum Christi, arrived from Poland. Some details 
concerning it will be given in our next issue. 


A recent announcement was made to the effect that an in- 
ternational liturgical congress is to be held at Antwerp, Belgium, 
from July 23 to 29, 1930. This will be a new step forward in 
the liturgical apostolate, one that can only be heartily welcomed 
by all apostles of the liturgy. There are many questions beyond 
the scope of individuals or single groups to discuss properly. An 
international congress should help to promote a common opinion 
on such matters. Moreover such a congress will be a public ex- 
pression of the really widespread movement in the Church that 
the liturgical apostolate now is, and will inspire everywhere to re- 
doubled efforts in behalf of the God-given way of promoting a 
renewal in Christ among all the faithful. 


We are constantly receiving interesting bits of news from our 
South African Agency. Among them are items like the following: 
“A hospital patient of mine, a Native of Bushman type, with 
advanced consumption, received Extreme Unction soon after God’s 
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Healing reached me. As he understands English, I sent him a 
copy some hours before he was anointed. He was awfully pleased 
and grateful and I still see him study the booklet sometimes.” 

“T think you will be interested to know that one of the clients 
of the Agency is a Native lad who is a leper and is at the Leper 
Settlement near Pretoria. He showed signs of a vocation for the 
priesthood and the Fathers had great hopes about him till nearly 
four years ago, when I discovered he was suffering from leprosy. 
I had to report the case and he was sent up to Pretoria. He went 
off quite cheerfully and he has been doing good work up there 
since, teaching the Catechism and generally helping the priest visit 
the patients occasionally. He has written to me, and [ to him, at 
intervals ever since he was sent away, and he always writes happily. 
Lately he has been sending for copies of the Missa de Angelis with 
the tonic sol-fa music, and he tells me he teaches the people (the 
whole congregation) to sing the Church’s own words to the 
Church’s own music. Probably many a fashionable city church 
congregation has not learned how to enter into the true glory of 
corporate Catholic worship as well as these poor Native lepers.”’ 

° 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WHAT TO SING AT A FIRST MASS 


“What should be sung at the entrance or procession of the clergy into 
Church on the occasion of the first Mass of a priest? Has the Church as- 
signed anything definite?”—T. O. 





























Nothing definite has been assigned to be sung at a first Mass. Cus- 
toms differ in various places, and these should as a rule be followed un- 
less they are contrary to the general practices of the Church. It is quite 





proper to follow what Wapelhorst (Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae, 1925, 
no. 395-40) suggests. During the procession from the parish house to 
the Church it is permissible to sing Psalm 83, “Quam dilecta tabernacula 
tua,” preceded and followed by the antiphon “Sacerdotes Dei benedicite 
Dominum: servi Domini hymnum dicite Deo (Alleluia).” This antiphon 
is to be found in second Vespers of the Common of Confessors-Pontiffs 
in the Liber Usualis. If the choir is small and limited, any other appropri- 
ate and approved hymn or song might be taken. If it is not convenient 
to sing something, or if the choir cannot sing anything special at all, let 
the organ play some approved piece of jubilant music. The “Veni Crea- 
tor” with its versicle and prayer is usually sung when the first ministers 
arrive at the altar just before the Mass. After a first Mass the “Te Deum” 
is quite in place. If a special motet or other piece of music is sung at the 
Offertory, it should be remembered that the Offertory verse may not on 
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this account be omitted. Nor should such an Offertory motet occupy so 
much time as to keep the celebrant waiting before he begins the singing 
of the Preface. At a Jubilee Mass the same practice is usually observed as 
at a first Mass. 


HOLDING THE PATEN AT SOLEMN HIGH MASS 


“Why does the Subdeacon hold the paten during Solemn High Mass?” 
—M. E. C. 


As early as the time of Pope Stephen III (768-772) it was the custom 
at the Papal Mass (Migne, Patr. Lat., vol. 78, 945, Roman Ordo I, n. 17) 
that an acolyte with a veil over his shoulders hold the paten from the 
beginning of the Canon until the middle of the same. That this paten 
was empty there is no doubt. Batiffol (Lecoms sur la Messe, p. 89) con- 
jectures, however, that in earlier centuries it contained the so-called holy 
particle or particles which were wont to be preserved from one Mass to 
the next to symbolize the unity of sacrifice. These holy particles were 
then brought to the altar by a subdeacon at the words Pax Domini sit 
semper vobiscum and put into the chalice by the Pontiff. A new con- 
secrated particle was then broken off, placed on the altar until the end of 
Mass and taken to a place of reservation for the next Mass. 

At the middle of the Canon the acolyte holding the paten gave it to 
the subdeacon, who receiving it went up to the altar and presented it to 
another called the regionary subdeacon. This one in turn, at the last 
words of the prayer after the Pater noster, gave it to the archdeacon who 
immediately kissed it and gave it to another, called the second deacon, at 
the words Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum. After the Pontiff had broken 
off the holy particle for reservation, as stated above, the rest of the “‘obla- 
tions,” or consecrated bread, was placed upon the paten to remain there 
until the Agnus Dei. These “oblations” were then put into little sacks 
which were distributed among the Bishops and priests present. This was 
all preparatory to the solemn rite of the Breaking of the Bread. At a sign 
from the Pontiff all broke the Bread at the same time. The Pontiff did 
not himself break Bread, however. A deacon did this for him at the 
Pontiff’s throne, while the subdeacon held the paten beneath to catch any 
fragments that might drop. A certain sacredness was thus always at- 
tached to the paten from the very beginning and hence it is today held 
by the subdeacon at solemn High Mass in token of the traditional rever- 
ence shown it and of the respect due to it. 

Formerly the paten was also held overhead during the Pater noster 
and the prayer following it. This was a sign to the faithful that the 
breaking of bread and communion were close at hand. But at Requiem 
High Masses Communion was not distributed. Hence the paten was not 
held by the subdeacon during the Canon, nor was it elevated during the 
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0 Pater noster. This explains why even today the paten is not held at 
g Requiem Masses, but is placed beneath the corporal instead, immediately 
is after the Offertory (Thalhofer-Eisenhofer, Handbuch der Katholischen 
Liturgik, 1921, vol. Il, p. 201). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
WHERE TO BEGIN 





n Dear O. F.:—I got my first number of Orate Fratres and confess that it 
) was read from cover to cover on the first reading. I was so captured; if you 
c can, send me Vols. I, II, and III bound for my liturgical shelf, for they 
1 must be full of meat. I am mighty glad that the liturgical apostolate is 


" advancing and wish that every priest in this Archdiocese might look at it 
y as I do—especially of late years—for the sake of the people’s spiritual and 
9 knowledgeable growth—not to mention the children—after forty-three 
e years of active experience in the ministry here. Your correspondent’s 
t words, “but just where to begin and what to do,” have their ready answer 
- in this: Begin with yourself and when you are quite saturated with the 
f idea—the propagation, etc., will follow. The time is ripe for it all, and 
any priest would be a better one if he did his bit in this liturgical 
) apostolate. 
) By all means issue “Small Catechism of the Mass” (Bussard). The 
t word doxology might be defined and classified with “greater” and “lesser” 
) (Gloria in Excelsis and Gloria Patri, as given in Webster’s Dictionary. This 
t 2 suggestion—with a hope that enterprising pastors would hand it to the 
1 people coming to Mass on Sundays and ask them to read it during Mass, 
‘ at least once, for a change from either prayer book or rosary. 
: A PRiesT. 
New York City 


TEACH THE MASS 


Dear O. F.:—TIt is a pleasure to receive your monthly issues, and to my 
mind, there is a sad need of not only simplified missals for the laity, but 
certain charts, similar to the diagram given in your last issue [No. 2]. 
It is most astounding to see the universal ignorance of our Catholic people 
regarding the Mass, and the very cold, indifferent way in which they assist 
at same. True, they go to Mass in large numbers—yet is it not rather to 
avoid by some outward show the scandal of breaking the first precept of 
the Church, than by a real devotion and warmth to gather (from the most 
powerful means on earth) the needed spiritual rest and strength that all 
true Christian souls (living in the tangle of a dazed world) long and 
thirst for? 
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There is nothing so sad as to witness a cold, dreamy, indifferent con- 
gregation. Yet, I fear, they outnumber by far real devoted ones. Where 
does the fault rest? Surely not altogether upon the home training of the 
child. There is a great mystery in all this whose profound depths, as far 
as it is possible, must clearly and simply be reached in and become the 
true living interest of the catechism class. Such, then, must be the duty 
of the pastor, who, faithful to his charge, will continue to lead all deeper 
and deeper into the unbounded study of holy Mass, God’s most beautiful, 
most interesting and lovable gift to man. Could Catholic writers, on 
whom God has bestowed talent, come to the aid of faithful pastors labor- 
ing indefatigably in the world’s wilderness to extricate and lead souls to 
the beautiful grazing grounds of study contained in holy Mass—then, 
little could time’s changeable attractions dim the halo of true joy, peace, 
and happiness so dearly bequeathed to man by our divine Lord in the 
lovable sacrifice of the Mass. 

Enclosed please find check for the renewal of my year’s subscription, 
and may God bless and prosper your great work, wherein we may daily 
learn more and more the beauty of the Sacrificial Gift and Banquet—Holy 
Mass. 

New Brunswick, Can. A PrIEsT OF THE DIOCESE OF CHATHAM. 
Oo 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GOSPELS FOR LENT AND THE PASSION OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. C. J. Eisenring. Translated from the German by Dom 
Charles Cannon, O. S. B. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1920. 178 pp. 
$1.00. 

There are several reasons why this book should be sent to us for re- 
view at this time: 

1) In the past year the practice of giving short homilies, or five- 
minute exhortations, during Mass throughout Lent grew extensively. This 
year should see an increase of the practice so fully in harmony with the 
mind of the Church. As a basis for such short Lenten homilies, The Gos- 
pels for Lent will serve admirably. The Gospel is given for everyday, 
followed by a simple practical application of its message to daily life. 
The Church’s official Collect of the day follows with a brief expansion of 
its sentiments of prayer. Further reasons why we are glad to mention 
the book at present are: 

2) The fact that pastors even in the past year have been using the 
original German because they were not aware of the English translation. 

3) The fact that the book was deemed worth serving as a basis for 
the broadcasting of Lenten talks last year from Chicago. The reverend 
speaker, with due acknowledgements, used almost the literal text of the 
present book. 
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THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O. S. 
B., and Elizabeth Van Eswyck. Translated into English by the Rev. John 
Gray. With 300 pictures in color. 16mo. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1929. 669 pp. Black cloth, stiff covers. $1.25. 


After the manner of the French prayer manuals, this book contains 
many things. It begins with a section containing general morning and 
evening prayers, the ordinary of the Mass, prayers before and after Comm- 
union, the Commandments, and the Litany of the B. V. M.; then come 
twenty-four Masses de Communi, about 400 Masses of the Seasons and the 
Saints; the principal votive Masses; Masses and burial rite of the Dead; 
and finally devotions to our Lord, our Lady, St. Joseph, guardian angel, 
and patron saint. There are over a hundred pages of Latin text, giving 
various Vespers, Requiem Masses, Psalms, and the like. The many illus- 
trations are interspersed throughout the text. 

The prayer texts are condensations or simplifications of the official 
liturgical prayers of the Church. In general the simplification is well 
done, so that the book is really adapted to the child’s mind. Some might 
be inclined to ask whether such a bulky book with so many illustrations 
is a practical prayer manual for our children. But we know of nothing 
so complete and nothing that should more readily inspire children who 
use it with the true liturgical spirit of the Church. The book seems 
specially well adapted for home use, where the child receives its inspira- 
tion and real instruction from the lips of its mother. 


RITUALE PARVUM. E Rituali Romano aliisque Fontibus Authen- 


ticis Excerptum et ad Usum Cleri Hibernici Accomodatum. Cura Rev. 
J. B. O’ Connell: Editio altera 1929. Dublin: J. Duffy and Co., xii, 
386 pp. Price, 10/6. 

This edition of the Roman Ritual in shorter form gives the clergy 
of Ireland an elegant and practical manual which is up to date in every 
respect. It might interest many of our readers not residing in Ireland 
to know that the responses in the vernacular for the rites of Baptism 
and Matrimony are given in both Gaelic and English. Although there 
is, as a rule, no dearth of good sacristy and pastoral manuals in other 
countries, editors and publishers might do well not to overlook some 
of the pleasing points of Father O’Connell’s latest edition before con- 
templating any future editions of their own. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgical 
Press. Mention of them here does not preclude more extensive notice later: 


THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 7 and 8 Lower Abbey 
St., Dublin, Ireland: Francis Stuart, Mystics and Mysticism. Brochure, 
24 pp. 1929. 
—wWarren Sandell, M.A., Church Vestments. 23 pp. 1929. 
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—Rev. John Carr, C.SS.R., Saint Alphonsus, The Most Zealous Doctor. 
Brochure, 24 pp. 1929. 

—Dom J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., What Christ Thought of the Scriptures 
and of Inspiration. 28 pp. 1929. 

DOMINICANA, 487 Michigan Ave. N. E., Washington, D. C.: Dominican 
Calendar of Feasts and Indulgences, 1930. 48 pp. 10c postpaid. 12 
copies $1.00. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-39 Barclay St., New York City: Rev. F. X. 
Lasance, Come Holy Spirit. Meditations, Novenas, and Prayers in Honor 
of the Holy Ghost, Together With Mass and Communion Devotions. 
xiii, 240 pp. Imitation cloth, red edges. $1.50. 


REV. P. J. BUISSINK, San Rafael, Trinidad, British West Indies: The Way 
of the Cross. Exercises for Various Occasions. 2nd edition. 142 pp. 1929. 
Paper bound, $1.00 postpaid. 10 copies, $6.00. 


THE BENEDICTINE PRESS, Mt. Angel, Oregon: Our Last Moments, Offi- 
cial Booklet of the Pious Union of St. Joseph’s Death. 32 pp. 1929. 
10c postpaid. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15-17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: Maria 
Montessori, The Child in the Church. Essays on the Religious Education 
of Children and the Training of Character. 191 pp. Cloth bound, 26 
illustrations. 1929. $1.90. 


A. G. BENZIGER & CO., Einsiedeln, Switzerland: Abtei Maria Laach, Klei- 
nes Volksmessbuch. Fiir die Sonn- und Feiertage, nach dem R6mischen 
Missale herausgegeben. 3rd edition. 580 pp. 1929. Imitation cloth bind- 
ing, 2 RM and up. 

DESCLEE DE BROUWER ET CIE., 76 bis Rue Des Sts-Péres, Paris (VII), 
and the ABBAYE DU MONT CESAR, Louvain, Belgium: Le Pontifical 
Romain, Histoire et Comentaire, by Dom Pierre De Puniet, Benedictine 
of Oosterhout. Tome I, Introduction Historique. Confirmation et Ordi- 
nations. 300 pp. 1929. 15 fers. 


J. FISHER & BRO., 119 West 40th St., New York City: Missa ‘‘Orbis Fac- 
tor’’ by the Rev. Carlo Rossini. For three male voices. 1929. Price, for 
U. S. only: full score with organ part, 80c. Voice parts, each 40c. 

ABBAYE DE SAINT-ANDRE, Lophem, Belgium: Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, 
O.S.B., La Messe du Souverain Pontife. 32 pp. Paper bound. Two illus- 
trations and two maps. 1929. 2 frs. 


SOCIETA EDITRICE INTERNAZIONALE, Corso Regina Margherita, 174 
Torino, Italy: La Santa Cresima; Istruzioni, Preghiere, Consigli. By Rev. 
Ferdinando Maccono. 2nd edition. 246 pp. Paper bound. 1928. 2.50 lire. 
—tLa Prima Comunione; Istruzioni e Preghiere, con Appendice sulla Con- 

fessione. 2nd edition. Paper bound. 272 pp. 2.50 lire. 


THE UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOUNDATION, New York City: The 
New Catholic Dictionary. Edited under the direction of Condé B. Pallen, 
Ph.D., and John J. Wynne, S.J., S.T.D. A complete work of reference on 
every subject in the life, belief, tradition, rites, symbolism, devotions, 
history, biography, laws, dioceses, missions, centers, institutions, organi- 
zations, statistics of the Church and her part in promoting science, art, 
education, social welfare, morals and civilization. Published under the 
auspices of the Editors of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 1100 pp. 64 sub- 
jects in halftone, 646 line engravings, 12 maps. 1929. Green cloth bind- 
ing, embossed. $10.00. Other bindings at $12.50, $15.00, and $25.00. 
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